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M —lIt is with mixed feelings of humility 
DIAMOND and gratitude that we publish this, the 
JUBILEE last issue of Volume 75, thus marking 
our 75th birthday. Both the humility and the grati- 
tude are engendered by the knowledge that this unchal- 
lenged record of publication by one family would not 
have been possible without the good will of the finest 
industry in the world. So for the 75th time, our sin- 
cere thanks to readers, advertisers, reporters, con- 
tributors, staff and faithful employes. 


During those 75 years since this, the first journal 
in the field was established, many publisers have en- 
tered the field ... and many have left. In recent years 
the pressure on the smaller publisher, and particularly 
on the smaller “weeklies”, has been great. At this 
writing “The Canning Trade” is the only national 
weekly in this immediate field. It isn’t easy to publish 
a “weekly”. The weeks seem to come and go with 
increasing rapidity and the pace of meeting that week- 
ly deadline is terrific. 
is the 3900th issue of this publication. A simple 
mathematical calculation will tell the reader that it 
would take a monthly over 300 years to publish that 
many issues. Why then, do we remain a weekly when 
the grass seems so much greener in other pastures? 
Edward 8S. Judge, who founded this paper, and his son 
Arthur I., who served the industry so well for more 
than 50 years, operated on the principle that timely 
business information was just as important to the can- 
ned !oods packer as is timing in the handling and proc- 
essine operation itself. In this we, the grandsons of 
Edwrd S., and the sons of Arthur I., heartily concur. 
Indecl, in this fast moving, modern age, timely busi- 
ness formation is even more important than it was 
year. ago. Such reports as crop conditions, prices, 


mar! «t trends, pending legislation, yes and even new 
equi) sient, new processes, and the like, are extremely 
valu: sle to the reader when timely .. . of little or no 
valuc when received too late. 


An there’s just one more reason why we believe we 
can b of greater service as a weekly. In recent months 
this publication has actively sponsored greater atten- 
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It’s interesting to note that this. 
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tion to sales and merchandising; prompted and sup- 
ported a campaign to investigate the possibilities of 
consumer advertising; has suported a move for a sen- 
sible revision of the Pure Food and Drug Act; it has 
used page after page to bring about a better under- 
standing of the important Robinson-Patman Act; it 
has highlighted the unfortunate, yet extremely impor- 
tant tomato situation from both a practical and a legal 
standpoint. Granted most of this could have been done 
with less frequent issues, but surely not with the inten- 
sity, nor with the same integrity that comes from 
living with a problem day in and day out. 


Last, but not least, the weekly offers the supplier the 
opportunity of frequent repetition, without which 
there can be little success in advertising. In recent 
years a good many firms have overlooked this basic 
factor. Happily there are signs of a reawakening. 

So this is our purpose. We look eagerly to the 
future with the full realization and desire that we shall 
only have your support as long as we continue to 
merit it. 


PENNY PINCHING —Canners long ago learned 
Y that penny pinching in the 
COSTL ‘purchase of seed was ex- 
tremely costly. As a matter of fact, they were probably 
the first agricultural group to insist on planting only 
the best seed obtainable. Now we have come into a 
new era where insecticides, fungicides and what not 
(pesticides) are in much the same category as is seed. 
We were personally convinced of that fact this spring 
when we had to spray our clover fields for spittle bug 
(it worked). It’s no secret that there are all kinds, 
shapes and sizes of said insecticides, etce., on the mar- 
ket. At the same time there are well known firms with 
recognized reputations. Need we say more? Also 
there is always the prevalent question of whether to 
spray or dust, or not. The very 'est formula to use 
under those conditions, will be found in the old adage 
“When in doubt punt”. As tomato canners hit the 
line for a new season (and a better one we hope), 
punting should be far more popular than end runs. 
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Dusters 


On Dollars Per Acre Returned 
YOUR BEST INVESTMENT IN PROTECTION 


Grow Top Dollar 
Produce with these 
Superior Niagara 
Materials 


C-O-C-S FUNGICIDE 
TKOLO SULPHUR 

*Z-C FUNGICIDE 

NIATOX (DDT) 

PHOSKIL (PARATHION) 
+GAMKIL (LINDANE) 

TEPP 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 
ROTENONE 

The above materials are avail- 


able in various dust and spray 
combinations. 


tTrade Mark 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Food processors, both freezers and 
canners are most conscious of insect 
and disease injury as well as insect 
count in the produce they buy. Sub- 
standard crops bring substandard 
prices—or don’t sell at all. You can 
not afford to take a chance with in- 
ferior materials and ineffective 
methods of application. 

Better growers everywhere use re- 
liable, proved Niagara dusts and 
dusters for insect and blight control. 
They dust regularly from spring to 
fall, harvest the top grade crops—the 
clean crops that command premium 
prices from the packers. 

For professional advice on the 
seasonal protection you need, con- 
sult your friendly Niagara field man, 
regularly. That’s his job, to help you 
earn greater profits. Call him in now 
or write us and he will see you. 


ra CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y. Richmond, Colif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
Fla., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, 
Tex., Yakima, Wash., Subsidiary, Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., | 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

JULY 17, 1953—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Membership Meet- 
ing, Marcus Whitman Hotel and Walla 
Walla Country Club, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

JULY 29-AUGUST 7, 1953 — NEW 
YORK CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
16th Annual Mold Count School, Jordan 
Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

AUGUST 4, 1953— NEW YORK CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIAT:ON, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeti.-g, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIScOoNSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — lowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 19583—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The critical point in this operation is 
the concentration of the wetting agent. 


Removing Thrips from Cane The concentration should be such that 


the berries will sink in less than 5 sec- 
onds. Black raspberries will float in 


4 ® pure water for several hours principally 
Berries for Processing because of trapped air in the cup and 


A heavy infestation of thrips on cane 
berries constitutes a problem to both the 
eyower and the processor. Field control 
has been said to be particularly difficult 
for the flower thrips most commonly 
found on black raspberries in this area. 
If field control methods prove inade- 
quate, the processor faces the problem of 
vemoving the insects from the berries 
during preparation for processing. 

Berry cleaning equipment in use now 
includes a host of designs, chiefly modi- 
fications of two general types of appa- 
ratus: (1) water washers, and (2) dry- 
riddle cleaners; the latter are followed 
by water washers or sprays. Water 
washers may be shaker-washers or whirl- 
pool washers or modified flume-washers. 
Dry riddle cleaners may consist of a 
variety of patterns of transversely or 
longitudinally oriented vibrating riddles; 
a blower or vacuum cleaner device is 
frequently used in conjunction with the 
riddles. 


During the 1952 season samples of 
black raspberries were obtained from 
severay commercial packing operations 
using equipment of various types men- 
tioned above. In each case, a sample of 
uncleaned berries was taken from a lot, 
and a sample was taken from the same 
lot after cleaning. In some cases two 
sets of samples were taken. Insect counts 
were made on these samples by the wide- 
ly used oil-extraction technique. The 
results of this survey of methods now in 
use are listed in Table 1. The efficiency 
of the cleaning methods can be charac- 
terized by the percentage of reduction in 
the insect count on the berries. As can 
be seen in Table 1, the results achieved 
by cleaning processes now in use are 
erratic, and in most cases somewhat less 
than half the insects are removed. 


WETTING AGENT HELPS 


As can be concluded from these re- 
sults, a more reliable cleaning method 
is needed. Preliminary experiments in 
1951 had indicated that use of a wetting 
gent might greatly increase the effec- 
\iveness of washing. To test this more 
‘xtensively in 1952, an apparatus was 
levised as a continuous process using a 
vetting bath. The apparatus consists of 
. tank and a wire-mesh or lugged end- 
ess belt driven by a slow-speed motor. 
‘he tank is filled with a dilute solution 
fa wetting agent. One end of the belt 
ests near the bottom of the tank, im- 
iersed in the wetting-agent solution. 
he other end of the belt is up out of the 


* Progress report of studies by J. E. Brekke, 
ruit and Vegetable Products Laboratory, Puyal- 

), Washington; C. C. Nimmo and H. A. Swen- 
n, Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
bany, California, Bureau of Agricultural and 
‘dustrial Chemistry; C. E. Samuels and J. R. 
'vroek, Department 'of Food Technology, Oregon 
Experiment Station. 
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between drupelets. In a solution con- 


tank and placed so that berries on it will taining 0.1 percent of sodium alkyl aryl 
fall into a regular shaker washer sulfonate these berries will sink in 2 to 
containing clear water. Berries are 5 seconds. The efficiency of cleaning 
dumped into the solution of wetting increases as the concentration of wet- 
agent. When they become thoroughly ting agent increases up to at least 
wetted they sink to the bottom, where- 0.12 percent. Water washing served to 
upon the endless belt conveys the berries remove somewhat less than half of the 
up out of the tank and they drop into thrips, on the average, whereas wetting 
the water in the shaker washer. The the berries first in a 0.10 percent solu- 
belt may rest at an angle of about 45°. (Continued on Page 8) 


Table 1—A Survey of Commercial Methods for Cleaning Black Raspberries 
Prior to Processing 


Thrips per Ib. 


Percent 
Plant Equipment Uncleaned Cleaned Reduction 
1 2 Shaker Washers Tandem. ...........ccccc0.cccseseeeseeee 134 76 43 
437 229 47 
2 316 182 42 
66 79 — 
3 Whirlpool Washer, SprayS.......cccccccccsscsssseeseeeceeee 137 82 40 
5 Dry Riddle, Vacuum, Shaker Washev.............. 783 351 55 
2940 888 70 
6 Dry Riddle, Vacuum, Shaker Washev.............. 888 741 17 
1596 453 71 
7 Dry Riddle, 10-mesh screen, Blower, 
8 Dry Riddle, Vacuum, Shaker Washev............ 285 156 45 
9 Shaker Washer, 3 Spray5S...............cccccceccccssceees 315 186 42 
312 183 41 
10 Dry Riddle, Vacuum, Wetting Tank, Sprays, 
Shaker Washer ....... 561 150 73 
426 147 65 
Table 2—Cleaning Experiments with Wetting Agents 
‘ Thrips per lb. 
Adults Larvae Total Reduction 
1—Uncleaned black raspberries.............. 267 544 811 —_— 
Water wash (shaker washer)............ 142 432 574 29 
0.04% wetting agent... 27 254 281 65 
0.08% wetting agent............cccccccccseses 21 183 204 75 
0.12% wetting 15 84 99 88 
2—Uncleaned black raspberries.............. 347 138 485 — 
0.10% wetting agent..............0...cccssseees 21 50 71 85 
0.10% wetting agent..............ccccccccsccses 21 37 58 88 
3—Uncleaned black raspberries.......... 154 387 
O.10% 24 36 60 85 
4—Uncleaned black raspberries.............. 246 279 516 — 
0.10% wetting 30 60 90 83 
5—Uncleaned black raspberries.............. 216 186 402 — 
0.10% wetting 39 51 88 
6—Uncleaned black raspberries.............. 252 168 420 a 
Water wash (shaker washer)............. 96 75 171 59 
0.10% wetting agent; air stream 
7—Uncleaned black raspberries............ . 240 336 576 — 
Water wash (shaker washer).......... 160 110 270 53 
0.10% wetting agent 21 46 67 89 
8—Uncleaned red raspberries.............. eee 109 224 — 
Water wash (shaker washer)............ 40 86 126 44 
0.10% wetting agent........ 3 8 11 95 


Note: Each of experiments 2, 3, 4 and 5 represents an experiment on a different lot 
of raw fruit. 
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Three major improvements give the 
Dole Hamaiian Pineapple Co. cannery an 
entirely “new look” as peak summer can- 
ning operations begin this month. 

The improvements, put in at a cost of 
around $400,000, promise sizable in- 
creases in efficiency—and reduced oper- 
ating costs, according to Dole officials. 

They are: a new continuous process 
pineapple juice extraction plant; a new 
conveying system for automatically dis- 
tributing empty cans to packing tables 
and a similar system for carrying them 
away after being filled. 

DIFFICULT CONVEYING SYSTEM 

Pineapple is packed simultaneously in 
various grades, a number of can sizes, 
and many different forms (slices, chunks, 
tidbits, spears). So that this last, the 
automatic movement of filled cans from 
packing tables to repacking stations 
and/or syruping and seaming machines, 
pesed a particularly knotty problem fcr 
Dole engineers. After several years of 
study, planning and testing by Dole engi- 
neers, a complex arrangement of cable 
conveyors, stretching overhead some 500 
feet along one side of the main cannery 
floor has been installed. 

Four basic solid packs of pineapple 
move on cables from packing cables to 
the overhead distribution system. Here 
an intricate network of cable conveyors, 
surge stations, feed and return belts de- 
liver the cans to as many as 14 repack- 
ing stations and then on to the closing 
operations. 

Formerly this was accomplished by 
hand trucking filled cans on wooden 
skids to various syruping and seaming 
machines and repacking stations. 

Grouping of packing tables to handle 
related sizes and grades of pineapple has 
zlso made possible automatic and eifici- 
ent delivery of empty cans to these 
tables. This was formerly partially done 
by hand trucks. 

Strategically-placed operators are the 
key to the empty can distribution system 
now in effect. These can-line operators 
keep the automatic feeding lines full, 
and at the same time, store cans in huge 
serve bins for peak demand periods. 

The empty can system is able to de- 
liver up to 6,000,000 cans per 24-hour 
day. In the past, the canery has used 
5,000,000 cans in a 24-hour period, a 
total of 215,000 cases of pineapple. 

The new continuous process juice 
plant “not only includes the latest ad- 
vances in sanitary food processing meth- 
ods, but it will also increase juice recov- 
ery, provide improved control of the 
juice process, and establish more efficient 


production” according to George W. 
Burgess, Dole manufacturing division 
manager. 


The work, from design to final fabri- 
cation of the new systems, was done by 
Dole personnel. 


Three Major Improvements 
at Dole Pineapple 


Dole is the largest of the island pine- 
apple packers and accounts for about 40 
percent of the yearly island pack, which 
runs to around 25,000,000 cases of pine- 
apple and juice. 


REMOVING THRIPS FROM 
CANE BERRIES FOR PROCESSING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tion of a sodium alkly aryl sulfonate and 
washing in water served to remove 85-95 
percent of the thrips (see Table 2). 


Recirculation of the water used in the 
shaker washer would not be advisable 
due to the possibility that the concentra- 
tion of wetting agent in this water 
would gradually increase and eventually 
give trouble with foaming, as well as 
increasing the amount of residue. A 
series of sprays before and after the 
shaker washer would improve the effici- 
ency of cleaning in accord with the prin- 
ciple of multiple rinsing. 


Preserves were prepared from samples 
of black raspberries cleaned with and 
without the use of the wetting agent 
bath. No differences were observed in 
the preserve-making process, and visual 
inspection and tasting revealed no dif- 
ferences in the finished preserves. Red 
raspberries were canned in sirup after 
a wetting-agent wash, and a control sam- 
ple was canned without use of wetting 
agent. Five months after canning there 
was no detectable difference in texture, 
flavor, or color between the two samples. 


Several samples of berries cleaned by 
making use of the 0.10 percent wetting 
agent bath were analyzed to determine 
the residue of wetting agent on the ber- 
ries. The results ranged from 0 to 24 
parts per million. The only wetting agent 
used so far has been an alkyl-aryl- 
sulfonate type with added sodium sul- 
fate. The aim of the experiments to date 
has been to test the effect of the deter- 
gent in removal of insects from the ber- 
ries, to analyze for residues and to look 
for effects on the texture, color or flavor 
of berries frozen, canned or made into 
preserves after being cleaned in a deter- 
gent wash. Although there is precedent 
for use of wetting agents for cleaning 
fruits and vegetables for processing, it 
must not be inferred from this report 
that use of detergents for berry cleaning 
has been accepted by any of the various 
health authorities. Wetting agents should 
be selected only with careful attention to 
this aspect. Household preparations 
should be avoided, not only from the 
standpoint of lack of knowledge of their 
composition, but because the perfuming 
agents used in these products may influ- 
ence the fruit flavor. 


BEDFORD SALES MEET 


As a feature of the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of Bedford 
Products, Inc. of Dunkirk, New York, 
the Sixth Annual Sales meeting of the 
company was held recently at the Shore- 
wood Country Club of Dunkirk. 

Bedford Products, Ine. packs and dis- 
tributes the well-known Bedford Brand 
line of fruit jellies and preserves as well 
as Bedford Concentrated Grape Juice. 

Hosts for the two-day sales meeting 
which brought together the entire brok- 
erage organization of the company were 
Fred W. Bedford, Sr., chairman of the 
board of directors of the company; Buell 
Bedford, president; and Fred W. Bed- 
ford, Jr., sales manager. 

During the course of the business ses- 
sion company officials announced that 
sales of Bedford products during the 
past 12 months had been the largest in 
the company’s history. Plans made at 
this sales meeting are expected to result 
in further sales gains during the coming 
year. 

An unusual aspect of this company’s 
operations is the closely knit brokers’ 
organization which represents it. Bed- 
ford brokers several years ago formed 
what became known as the Bedford Ciub, 
and .a representative group of these 
brokers, acting as an advisory commit- 
tee, meet periodicaly with officers of the 
company to discuss sales plans and other 
matters relating to sales activities of 
brokers. John T. Farris of A. Thomas 
Farris & Son, manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives of Mount Vernon, New York, is 
president of the Bedford Club for th 
coming year. 


O-I STARTS CONSTRUCTION OF 
TECHNICAL CENTER 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. announced this 
week that it is starting construction of a 
new Technical Center at Toledo, Ohio 
thet will consolidate the company’s gen- 
eral research program with the engi- 
neering activities of its various divisions. 

“When completed it will be one of the 
most auvanced technical centers in the 
glass industry,” said Oscar G. Burch, 
vice-president, research and engineering, 
who helped plan the Center and will 
direct its operations. 

“Tt will be equipped to conduct re- 
search into every process, product and 
material known to our business,” ex- 
plained Mr. Burch, “and will be capable 
of carrying a project from the drafting 
board stage through the laboratory and 
pilct plant to tests under conditions en- 
ccuntered in commercial production.” 

Broadly, the aims of the Owens- 
Illinois general research and engineering 
program are to develop new methods of 
making and using glass while, at the 
same time, improving present processes 
and products. 

Work will start immediately on the 
new Center, which will occupy a 270 ft. 
by 480 ft. area in the western section of 
the city. It is scheduled for completion 
in the Fall of 1954. 
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Continental’s Mobile 
Freezing Unit in Field 


A new mobile unit, capable of testing 
frozen foods at plant locations under 
commercial packing conditions, has been 
sent into the field by Continental Can 
Company, visiting canning factories in 
the Western New York area. 

Composed of four machines, the new 
unit has been designed and built by Con- 
tinental Can Company to provide “bet- 
ter research service to the rapidly grow- 
ing frozen food industry throughout the 
country”, according to C. W. Smith, 
Syracuse district sales manager. 

“Outstanding feature of the unit is its 
mobility which will permit us to bring 
our testing laboratory into the field to 
help canners Jevelop high quality, low 
cost methods for processing frozen foods 
in metal containers,” he said. 

The four machines, easy to set up in 
a 6’ x 8’ space within a plant, include 
an ‘lectric potentiometer, an atmosphere 
closing machine, a gas and vacuum clos- 
ing machine and a unit that can freeze 
products by blast and immersion methods 
at temreratures ranging from zero to 
minus 85 degrees F. 

The unit is manned by two technicians 
from the company’s research division in 
Chicago. They will be assisted in the 
Syracuse area by Bruce Becker, Syra- 
cuse chief of customer research. Plant 
visits at North Collins, Oakfield, Bergen 
and Geneva were scheduled. 

Following the experiments, samples of 
frozen foods will be left at the canning 
plants, and others will be taken back to 
the company’s Chicago laboratories for 
scientific evaluation. 

Experiments on several fruits and 
vegetables as well as seafood have shown 
that the metal container offers packers 
a variety of canning procedures includ- 
ing gas, vacuum and hermetic sealing, 
and that the immersion type of freezing 
appears at the present time to be the 
most economical. 

The unit is part of the company’s long- 
range program of service to the coun- 
try’s frozen food industry which last 
year used approximately 50,000,000 cans 
compared with about 6,000,000 in 1951, 
he said, 

“This enormous increase came mainly 
‘vom strawberries, peaches and cherries 
aid also included several lesser-volume 
‘lems like pineapple chunks, figs, rhu- 
barb and pea soup,” he added. “If the 
present swing to cans for frozen fruits 
and berries is extended to vegetables, 
then the future of the frozen food indus- 
‘ty may be even more phenomenal than 
its past.” 


NEW CAL-PAK V.-P. 


CR Curtis Turner has been elected a 
Vice-president of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
and continues as manager of the pine- 
apple interests of this firm. 
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WASHINGTON 


SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES IN 
LIMA BEAN GRADES 


Revised standards for grades for can- 
ned lima beans have been issued by 
USDA to become effective July 20, 1953. 
In addition to the changes contained in 
the proposal, the revision tightens up the 
tolerances for defects. Thanks to Sec- 
retary Marvin Verhulst of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association for the following 
summary: 

The principal change carried over 
from the proposal is in regard to the fac- 
tor of color. Canned lima beans are clas- 
sified into three. instead of two, types 
to permit the color of each tvpe to be 
evaluated more specifically. Then there 
is the new provision in the Fancy grade 
that 3 percent, of “white” beans is per- 
missible when not less than 97 percent 
of the beans meet the color requirement 
for “green” beans. This provision is in 
addition to the color requirements in the 
current standards allowing lima beans 
to be graded Fancy as to color if 90 per- 
cent are “green” and 10 percent are 
“light green and white”, with no more 
than 1 percent “white”. 

The revision adds “sprouted beans”, 
“broken beans”, and “loose cotyledons” 
to the list of defects and establishes the 
following tolerances per 10 oz. of drained 
weight: 


Extraneous veg matter, Fancy Ext. Std. Standard 


aggregate area, sq. in. sq.in. sq. in. 
Percent — 

Broken beans and loose 

5 10 15 
Sprouted beans ..........0.. 1 4 8 
Blemished and _ serious- 

ly blemished. .............. 2 3 4 

with seriously blem- 

ished not more than’ ™% 1 2 


The term “broken bean” means a bean 
from which one-half or more of the coty- 
ledon or the equivalent thereof has be- 
come detached. Thus a cracked skin 
alone does not make it a broken bean. 


CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced proposals for two sepa- 
rate grade standards for concentrated 
orange juice. The proposals cover (1) 
Grades for Canned Concentrated Orange 
Juice, and (2) Grades for Concentrated 
Orange Juice for Manufacturing. 


The grades for the canned concentrate 
are revisions of the USDA grade stand- 
ards which have been in effect since 
August 16, 1943. These proposals are 
being issued for the second time, having 
first been published in the Federal Regis- 
ter on February 21, 1952. Subsequently, 
an extension of time was granted to per- 
mit the citrus processing industry to 
submit further views. The basic fea- 
tures of the grades for the canned con- 


centrate which is intended for retail and 
institutional trade, are: 

(a) The product is such that it re- 
quires processing by heat to assure 
preservation 

(b) There are two styles—one without 
sweeteners added, and one with 
sweeteners added 

(c) The concentrations are all “less 
than 1 plus 6”, that is, they re- 
constitute by adding less than 6 
parts of water to 1 part concen- 
trate 

(d) Brix-acid ratios provide a proper 
blend of sweetness to acidity in 
the reconstituted juice, when used 
as a beverage 

The grades for concentrate for manu- 

facturing constitute new USDA grade 
standards, and follow the request of the 
citrus processing industry for such 
grades. The principal features of the 
grades for concentrate intended for man- 
ufacturing purposes include the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The product is such that it may 
or may not require refrigeration 
or processing by heat to assure 
preservation (the grades do not 


cover the product known as 
“frozen concentrated orange 
juice’’) 


(b) There is one style—without sweet- 
eners added 
(c) The concentrations are all at “1 
plus 3” or more, that is, they re- 
constitute by adding 3 parts or 
more of water to 1 of concentrate 
(d) The relation of sweetness to acid- 
ity in the reconstituted juice may 
range from extremely tart to 2 
relatively low-acid juice 
Any exceptions to the proposals should 
be filed not later than 30 days after pub- 
lication in the Federal Register, (July 4, 
1953) with F. L. Southerland, Processed 
Products Standardization and Inspection 
Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEL MONTE WINS AD AWARDS 


Climaxing the Golden Anniversary 
Banquet of the Advertising Association 
of the West at the St. Francis Hotel in 
San Francisco, Del Monte Brand adver- 
tising was awarded the Sweepstakes Cup 
for Best in “Advertising Crafts Compe- 
tition.” 

The presentation included AAW 
Awards for outstanding advertising ac- 
complishments in various media classifi- 
cations. In the Magazine Advertising 
class, another First Place went to Del 
Monte for a colorful ad on Corn... in 
the Transit Advertising class, it was Del 
Monte again, winner of another First 
Award for an outstanding Car Card pic- 
turing Dried Fruits. 

Allan Oppenheim, publisher of West- 
ern Advertising, sponsor of the award, 
made the presentation of AAW to Cal- 
pak’s Sales Promotion Manager, Everett 
M. Runyon, who accepted for Del Monte. 
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TILLIE LEWIS 
ADDRESSES AD CLUB 


Tillie Lewis, founder, owner and presi- 
dent of Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, 
California, was the main speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia recently. She spoke on “Who 
Says It’s a Man’s World?”, giving a 
brief history of her own business career. 
Her company turns out 77 products and 
one of its three plants, a tomato cannery, 
is rated as the world’s largest. 


She beamed with pride in talking 
about the latest addition to the line,-low 
calorie, sugar-free foods. ‘My newest 
venture, I hope, will help in the fight 
against the country’s No. 1 health prob- 
lem—obesity. That’s the problem that 
ends our shapes—and shapes our ends,” 
she declared. 


NEW YORK DATE CHANGE 


The date for the Annual Summer Out- 
ing of New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association has been moved up one 
day to August 4 to avoid a golf tourna- 
ment at Oak Hill, which would conflict 
with those who like to play golf. 


WILLAMETTE GETS 
LAND TRACT 


The California Packing Corporation 
has deeded a tract of land adjoining Wil- 
lamette University in Oregon to that 
university. Presentation of title to the 
property was made by William Herbert 
Carr, vice-president of the California 
Canning concern, at a meeting in Salem, 
Oregon. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


EXCHANGE URGES 
FOOD LAW CHANGE 


In a letter dated June 29 to all tomato 
canners, the Baltimore Canned Foods 
Exchange, urged support of a drive to 
amend the Pure Food and Drug Law to 
establish a legal tolerance for mold count 
in tomato and tomato products. The Ex- 
change favors legislation which would 
incorporate in the law the administra- 
tive tolerances of 20 percent for tomato 
juice and 40 percent for puree, paste and 
catsup, further suggesting an allowable 
mold count of at least 25 percent for 
canned tomatoes. 


CALDWELL ON 
RICHMOND-CHASE BOARD 


Arthur W. Caldwell, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Richmond-Chase Co., of 
that city. 


HUNGERFORD ADDS 
FRENCH STYLE BEANS 


For the first time this year, the Hun- 
gerford Packing Company, of Hunger- 
ford, Pennsylvania, will pack French 
style beans. The new item will make its 
appearance behind the well known qual- 
ity “York County Dutch” label. 


SCHULTZ TO MANAGE 
BLOOMER FARM PRODUCTS 


The Board of Directors of Bloomer 
Farm Products Company, Bloomer, Wis- 
consin, named Cy Schultz as manager of 
the company to succeed the late Peter J. 
Bowe. Mr. Schultz had been assistant 
to the manager for some years. 


SOUTHLAND BUYS 
NEW YORK PLANT 


Southland Frozen Foods, Inc., New 
York City, who operate plants at Ontario 
Center, New York; Plant City, Florida; 
and Portland, Tennessee, have bought 
the plant of Fairmont Foods Company 
at Barker, New York. Ben Daily, in 
charge of the Ontario Center plant, will 
manage the Barker operation. 


SALMON MEN 
APPOINT CARMICHAEL 


Phillip T. Carmichael, who was Presi- 
dent and General Manager of S & P 
Sales Company, a Seattle Canned sea- 
food products selling organization, and 
associated with the salmon packing in- 
dustry for nearly 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of Canned 
Salmon, Inc., the new association formed 
to carry on a continuing national con- 
sumer education and trade promotion 
program for the entire salmon indusry. 
Mr. Carmichael, for the past two years 
has served as Chairman of the annual 
caned salmon cutting, sponsored by the 
Association of Pacific Fisheries and the 
National Canners Association. His office 
will be located in the Colman Building 
in Seattle. 


CANCO TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


American Can Company has awarded 
contract for the building of a new fibre 
milk container plant on a 23 acre tract 
at Needham, Massachusetts. The one 
story plant will have 140,000 square feet 
of floor space and is expected to be in 
operation by July of next year. Con- 
struction is already under way. 
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CANCO OFFICIAL HEADS FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


Dr. Berton S. Clark (right), scientific director of American 
Can Company’s research and technical department, receives his 
ercdentials as president of the Institute of Food Technologists 
from outgoing president Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, head of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s food teciinology department. 
The ceremonies took place in Boston at the annual convention 
of the professional society of scientists and technologists in the 
food processing and allied fields. Widely know. in the can- 
making and can-using fields, Dr. Clark has been an American Can 
Company official for 37 years. His many contributions to the 
canning industry include work on the development of corrosion- 
resistant tin plate, the hydrogen evolution test, and improve- 
ments in both food products and the metal and fibre containers 
in which they are packed. 
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STURM JOINS 
M & M BROKERAGE 


Clarence W. Sturm, formerly Chief of 
the Food Section, Both OPA and OPS, 
for the State of Maryland, has become 
associated with the M & M Brokerage 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. 
Sturm has spent 29 years in the food 
business. He was formerly with the 
Edgar F. Hurff Company of Swedesboro, 
New Jersey, and has been a buyer for 
the C. D. Kenny Division of Consolidated 
Grocers Corporation. The M & M Brok- 
erage Company covers the Baltimore, 
Washington and Western Maryland trad- 
ing areas. 


CEREDGREEN FORMS NEW FIRM 


Norman W. Cedergreen, recently re- 
signed President and General Manager 
of Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corporation, 
Bellingham, Washington, a _ business 
which he and his brother founded in 
1937, has formed the Norman W. Ceder- 
green Company, frozen foods sales rep- 
resentatives, with offices at 550 Mercer 
Street, Seattle, Washington. Mr. Ceder- 
green has long been active in frozen food 
industry affairs, and served on the direc- 
torate of both the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers and the North- 
west Frozen Food Association. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


R. L. Perin, Division Vice-President, 
has announced the appointment of James 
I. Donohue as Sales Manager General 
Line of Continental Can Company’s 
Eastern Metal Division, as also the ap- 
pointment of Leonard G. Cannella as 
Sales Manager of the company’s New 
York Sales District. 


MILK FIRM APPOINTS B.B.D.GO. 


The Western Condensing Co., of San 
Francisco and Appleton, Wisconsin, mak- 
ers of powdered milk products, has ap- 
pointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne to direct its advertising work, 
with Burton Vaughan handling the 
account in San Francisco. 


SHELTON APPOINTS PAUL 


Shelton Manufacturing Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey manufacturers of cor- 
rugated board and boxes, has appointed 
Myron (Mike) H. Paul, Southern Divi- 
sion Sales Manager of distributors prod- 
ucts. Mr. Paul was recently Eastern 
representative for Chippewa Paper Com- 
pany, and has been active in paper prod- 
ucts for many years. 


STANDARD-KNAPP MOVES 


New York sales offices of Standard- 
Knapp, division of Emhart Mfg. Co., 
producers of automatic packaging ma- 
chinery, have been relocated at 6915 
Empire State Building (350 Fifth Ave- 
nue), New York City, telephone Lacka- 


. wanna 4-3647. The offices, under L. F. 


Shattuck, district sales manager, were 
formerly located at 570 Lexington Ave. 


WADE HAMMOND RETURNS TO 
FARM PLACEMENT 


Wade Hammond, for the past several 
years on special assignment with the 
USDA Fruit and Vegetable Branch, re- 
turned on June 30 as an Administrative 
Officer to the Farm Placement Service, 
in the Department of Labor. Mr. Ham- 
mond is well known to canners through- 
out the East and Midwest particularly. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MOVES 


On June 29th the Baltimore Field 
Office of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce moved to the Calvert Building, 
Fayette and St. Paul Streets, St. Paul 
Street Entrance. The office was former- 
ly located in the Court Square Building. 


Robins y Equipment 


promotes 


TOP OPERATING EFFICIENCY... 


helps you secure 


MAXIMUM PROFIT 


The Robins line of food processing and 
handling machinery, equipment and 


"corn 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


? 


CUTTERS +» HUSKERS 

; SHAKERS 

-SILKERS » TRIMMERS | 

WASHERS « FILLERS 

RETORTS HOISTS 
EXHAUSTERS 
BRINE TANKS 
ROD SHAKER 

CREMAKER AND 


supplies is the most complete line 
offered you... a line that has been 
built up in 98 years of service to your 
industry. The experience gained by 
Robins in these 98 years is your assur- 
ance that every item in the Robins 
line is there because it meets a specific 
need and because it will operate to 
your satisfaction. 
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WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 


“ 713+729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md, 


MACERATOR 
SANITARY MIXER 
SUCCULOMETER 
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Take the simple word, * Ability.””. When a supplier has 
that—p/us enterprise and foresight—it becomes an even 
more important word: *Availability.” 

Time after time, since the turn of the century, manu- 
facturers have come to Canco wanting new and different 
types of packages for new and different types of products. 
Time after time . . . we’ve been ready with the answer. 

For Canco doesn’t wait to be asked. We are constantly 
striving to improve the methods and materials we use to 
help customers and prospective customers market their 


products more profitably. 


In short, no other organization can match Canco’s 


# What Ou want combination of people, conveniently located plants. re- 
) 


search, technical assistance, delivery service, quality and 
experience. As a result, you get whaf you want... where 
vou want it, and when! 


That’s why it’s just plain common sense to 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 


Where you want CAN 
COMPANY 


= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


and when! 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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THE WEATHER—As the season pro- 
gresses, weather conditions become more 
spotty than ever. Most all important 
canning areas, saving perhaps Califor- 
nia, which is just getting needed warm 
weather, have experienced some rather 
high temperatures, and generally speak- 
ing, rain is still needed. Rain, however, 
has come to some areas but it has been 
particularly spotty. Here in Baltimore, 
about a week ago, for instance, the East- 
ern and Southern part of the City had 
4% inches of rain in a period of an hour 
and a half, while the Northern and 
Western part of the City did not have a 
drop. Since that time, scattered show- 
ers have been hedgehopping, so that 
mest of the State, and in fact the East- 
ern area of the country, has had some 
rain. But generally speaking, a good 
general rain of at least three days dura- 
tion is needed for all crops. 

Reports still come in of a heavy crop 
of peas in the Northwest. Conditions in 
Wisconsin are spotty with the Alaska 
pack now reported at from 80 to 85 per- 
cent of normal. Early sweets are pro- 
ducing normal, or better than normal 
yields in that State, but late Sweets gen- 
erally need more rain, and may have suf- 
fered serious damage from the high tem- 
peratures. New York State is expecting 
a pack of somewhere between 700 and 
800 thousand cases, or slightly above last 
year, but below average. Minnesota is 
reported in difficulty. Pennsylvania looks 
for about 900,000 cases, well above aver- 
age. Beans look good in Wisconsin; fair 
to good in New York; about the same 
in Pennsylvania; need rain in the Tri- 
State area; serious damage in _ the 
Ozarks; and not enough to supply the 
demand in the Northwest. Tomatoes 
can use rain in all important areas. 
Corn is doing well enough to date, con- 
sidering the poor start. The lIowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association reports 
26,622 acres compared with 28,368 last 
year, and a B.A.E. preliminary estimate 
of 27,100 acres for Iowa alone. 


PEAS—Prices are being named every 
day and they’re not far from those pre- 
vailing on carryover packs. Compared 
with last year’s openings, one canners’ 
prices are typical. For 303’s the figures 
in parenthesis showing the variation of 
752 openings, no parenthesis no varia- 
tions: Fancy 1 sieve $2.50, 2 sieve $2.00 
(down 15c) ; fancy 3 sieve $1.62%%; extra 
standard 1 sieve $2.25, 2 sieve $1.75 
(down 15c); extra standard 3 sieve 
$1.42%, 4 sieve $1.30 (up 5c); standard 
3 sieve $1.30 (up 5c); standard 4 sieve 
$1.20 (up 5c). In a nutshell, fancy and 
extra standard 1 sieve, and 3 sieve prices 
are the same as last year’s opening for 
all sizes. Fancy and extra standard 2 
sieve are off 15 cents for 303s, 10 cents 
for other retail sizes, and a half dollar 
for 10s. While standard 3 and 4 sieves 
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are up a nickel on 303s, and 2s, 2% cents 
on 8 ounce, and are the same for 10s. 


Buyers, it appears, are clamoring for 
standards and it’s a tempting clamor 
right in the middle of the pack. Canners 
who are tempted to pack down to that 
quality might bear in mind that in addi- 
tion to the fact that standards don’t do 
any good for the industry, few if any 
canners have ever made any money on 
them. 


Peas are in the limelight at this time 
and we ask the indulgence of other can- 
ners. Last week in this column we called 
attention to the fact that the B.A.E. 
acreage and production figures for peas 
are not what they seem. This week the 
National Canners Association issued 
acreage figures for pea canning alone 
which bear out our statement. The fig- 
ures for canning, supplied by NCA, 328,- 
265 acres, are but 1 percent above last 
year’s total of 325,714 acres for canning 
alone, so it depends on the weather from 
now on in just how the ’53 pack will 
stack up against last year. The yield 
for canning last year (1,970 pounds) 
was just under the ten year average fig- 
ure of 1,977 pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Uncertainty In Some Items—Tomato 
Carryover Small—Bearish Sentiment In Corn 
— Hot Weather Forcing Beans — Eastern 
Peas Moving — Salmon Unsettled — Broad 
Demand For Shrimp—No Improvement In 
Maine Sardine Supply—Heavy Call For Tuna 
—Apricot Openings Shaded—Royal . Anne 
Prices Well Received—Look For Peach And 
R.S.P. Cherry Prices. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 9, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Currently there 
is some irregularity to certain prices, 
this trend appearing in the fruit group, 
as well as fish. In vegetables, the price 
movements are steady and the trade is 
giving quite some attention to the crop 
developments in the Tri-State area, as 
well as New York State. There were 
reports of damage in both sections due 
to the excessive heat and the lack of 
moisture. Some feel that this may re- 
sult in smaller canning totals, at least 
as compared with earlier advices. 


The unsettlement in parts of the fish 
group, especially Alaska salmon, has 
taken the trade by surprise. Stocks are 
by no means large and there is no indi- 
cation of any increase to come in these 
holdings. Packing results especially as 
regards Alaska salmon, and sardines are 


running small so far and there is now 
talk of a possible packing failure in 
Maine sardines due to the lack of fish. 
Meanwhile, Columbia River salmon pack- 
ing has been resumed and so far the 
total has not been impressive. In order 
to obtain sufficient fish for canning some 
packers along that River are paying fish- 
ermen prices above the agreed union 
scale. 

Strong citrus juice markets are noted, 
with most Florida canners withdrawn on 
the offerings of both orange and blended. 


THE OUTLOOK—Alaska salmon can- 
ners are of the opinion that the easier 
price position is temporary and will clear 
as soon as holders in various parts of the 
country dispose of 1952 packs held as 
consigned stocks. The feeling is that a 
firmer situation may develop in many 
vegetable packs as a result of antici- 
pated crop losses from the heat of the 
past few weeks. Price cutting that de- 
veloped in parts of the fruit group re- 
sulted in uneasiness and apparently this 
was caused by the desire of canners to 
obtain business, rather than being based 
on actual conditions. Production costs 
remain high, while growers have shown 
no tendency to cut prices to canners. 
Already there has been a lowering of 
asking prices from the opening range on 
apricots and the trade is now waiting to 
see just what will happen when peach 
prices come on the market. 


TOMATOES—A very small quantity 
of the 1952 pack remains unsold in can- 
ners hands. Standards can be picked 
up on the basis of $1.20 for 303’s, $1.90 
for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. 

In about a month or so new packing is 
scheduled to get underway. Last season 
there were many canners. operating 
around July 15. This year it was felt 
that the bulk of the early movement will 
be absorbed by the fresh markets. As 
for prices the feeling in many quarters 
is that the level will be close to the cur- 
rent schedules, due to the firm grower 
position. It is believed that canners may 
have to pay in the neighborhood of 55 
cents to 60 cents per basket. There is 
another feature to the market at this 
time. That is the expected absence of 
sales competition from both Texas and 
Florida, with packers all well cleaned of 
stocks. The smaller acreage indicated 
for the Tri-State this season possibly 
will remove the fear of a “glut” period 
and allow for steady packing operations 
throughout the season. It is contended 
in some quarters that this should reduce 
packing costs. 


CORN—There is not much demand for 
the remaining unsold stocks in canners 
hands and bearish sentiment has bevn 
created by the prospective large cariy- 
over. The latest report gives canners 
holdings as of June 1, at nearly 6,000,000 
cases against a little more than 2,000,- 
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000 cases held at this time last year. 
there is some fear of damage to the 
new crop from excessive neat in the Tri- 
State area as well as the mid-west. So 
far no definite indications are given. 
Standard whole kernel golden 303s is 
offered, f.o.b. Maryland cannery at $1.20, 
with the idea that this could be shaded 
slightly. For cream style standard 303s, 
the market is around $1.05 to $1.10 per 
dozen f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS —In the Maryland 
and Delaware producing sections, the hot 
weather has forced the crop toward ma- 
turity and there is now held likely to be 
much bunching. Canners are processing 
early arrivals and this work is likely to 
continue as long as the grower price 
holds within reach. The fresh market 
demand, meanwhile, is very heavy. Stand- 
ard round pod cut green beans are priced 
at $1.25 and standard flat cut greens at 
$1.20. The situation in the Ozarks is 
not good, with the long period of dryness 
telling on the quality of the early ar- 
rivals. The grower price is in the neigh- 
borhood of 12 cents a pound which is an 
advance of about 50 percent from a year 
ago. Canning operations have been cut 
as a result. 


PEAS—Eastern market sales are re- 
ported as quite favorable. Canners offer 


standard ungraded Alaskas on the basis 
of $1.10 and sweets at $1.15 per dozen, 
f.o.b. The pack total to date is believed 
to be below that of a year ago. The 
Wisconsin pea yield will average about 
80 percent of normal, the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association revealed. Meanwhile, 
lack of rain and high temperatures may 
reduce the pack of late peas, it was indi- 
cated. Canning is underway, except in 
the northern part of that State. Weather 
conditions covering the next week or so 
will determine the supply of standards. 
There are said to be many buyers inter- 
ested in a large pack of 3038s, standards 
that can be marketed through distributor 
outlets at attractive prices. Meanwhile, 
standard 3 sieve Alaskas are offered at 
$1.20 per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—There has been some eas- 
ing of the market situation with reports 
that Seattle interests were offering reds 
as low as $26.25 per case, for 1s tall, 
f.o.b. There are also reports of sales of 
pinks around $19.00 per case. The ex- 
planation for the unsettlement was that 
in many distributing outlets throughout 
the country holders of consigned stocks 
were forcing sales so as to reduce their 
inventory position. Coast operators feel 
that the situation is temporary. They 
anticipate a return to higher price levels 


based on the small new pack operations 
and the broadening demand for salmon 
occasioned by the hot weather in many 
areas of the country. 


Columbia River packing operations 
have been resumed. So far the Summer 
production is a disappointment. In an 
effort to secure fish some packers are 
paying above the Union scheduled prices 
for the 1953 catch. 

The total Alaska pack through June 
27, 1953 is 231,901 cases, as against 
386,686 cases for the same period last 
year. The curent pack includes, all cases, 
45,665 Kings, 168,900 reds, 1,799 pinks, 
15,502 chums, and 35 cohoes. 


SHRIMP—tThere is a broad demand 
with canner offerings restricted. Gulf 
reports are that the bulk of the move- 
ment is going into the fresh and frozen 
marketing channels with the result that 
the canned product production is limited. 
Uninspected was offered on the basis of 
$4.25 for small, $5.00 for medium, and 
$5.40 for large per dozen, f.o.b. Gulf. 


A report from Oregon stated that 
some pink shrimp have been found off- 
shore and landed at Astoria, that state. 
This was the first time that shrimp were 
found in that area, but the value of this 
as regards commercial production was 
impossible to state at this time. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


\ITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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For Canning —_— Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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SARDINES—tThere has been no im- 
provement in the Maine packing situa- 
tion. While some fish are running around 
a few packing centers, the total is not 
enough to maintain full canning opera- 
tions. The feeling is that unless there 
is an important increase very shortly 
the season may turn out to be nearly as 
poor as on the West Coast last year. 


For the few offerings developing can- 
ners asked $6.50 per case without any 
discount, for keyless, quarters, f.o.b. 
canning centers. 


TUNA FISH—The market was very 
firm and the hot weather throughout the 
greater part of the country resulted in a 
heavy call. Leading canners of nation- 
ally advertised brands were maintaining 
a level around $16.00 per case for Cali- 
fornia albacore. Northwest packing will 
start soon, providing that fish appear in 
that area. Meanwhile, Japanese offer- 
ings were extremely limited. The main 
sales effort on the part of these interests 
is in the way of moving frozen tuna for 
the American markets for which there is 
a big demand. 


APRICOTS — Opening 1953 canner 
price developed on the basis of $3.27% 
for fancy in extra heavy syrup, $2.90 
for choice in heavy syrup, $2.62% for 
standard in light syrup, all for halves 
unpeeled. Whole peeled was quoted at 
$3.82% for fancy in extra heavy syrup 
and $2.95 for choice in heavy syrup, 
while unpeeled whole choice in heavy 
syrup was quoted at $2.57%. All were 
basis 2%s, f.o.b. cannery. However, price 
shading developed later, with 2%s cut 
anywhere up to 7% cents per dozen, 1s 
tall 5 cents from the opening schedules, 
363s also 5 cents a dozen, 8 oz. packs 2% 
cents and 10s, 25 cents a dozen. Canner 
competition for business was decidedly 
sharp. The market action was somewhat 
of a surprise inasmuch as unsold stocks 
carried over were light. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — Pack- 
ers named opening levels for California 
packs and the markets held firm largely 
the result of the good bookings and the 
smaller production anticipated. For 2%s, 
fancy in extra heavy syrup the market 
was priced at $4.35, fancy in heavy 
syrup, at $4.20, choice in heavy syrup 
at $3.95 and standard in light syrup at 
$3.60, all basis f.o.b. For 303s, the mar- 
ket was $2.60 for fancy in extra heavy 
syrup, $2.50 for fancy in heavy syrup 
and $2.40 for fancy in water, all f.o.b. 
per dozen. 


PEACHES—Opening prices were an- 
ticipated in a week or so. Many felt that 
the schedules would come close to the 
last prevailing opening market level 
covering 1952 packs, but much would 
also depend on what the grower price 
control basis would be. Remaining un- 
sold stocks were very light. 
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RSP CHERRIES—Expectations were 
that opening prices for the 1953 season 
would be anounced in two weeks. Mean- 
while, Northwest Michigan underwent 
heavy rain, hail and wind storms the past 
week-end. Important damage was _ be- 
lieved done. Growers are expected to 
name a higher asking level with the re- 
sult that new canning prices may exceed 
early season expectations. New York 
State crop reports are quite poor. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity On Upswing — Sellers Market In 
The Making?——Cherry Prices Last Only Few 
Days—Cocktail Unobtainable—Not Too In- 
terested In Apricots—Ready Response To 
Pineapple Offerings—Market Bare Of Ap- 
plesauce—Rusk Is On For Beans—Standard 
Alaska Pea Shortage—Plenty Of Action On 
Tomatoes—Corn Quiet—Hey-Day In Citrus. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., July 9, 1953 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
busines activity on the upswing as prices 
on new packs and the trade’s growing 
concern about the position of many food 
items are having their effect. Green 
beans are in heavy demand and as the 
time for starting the new packs in major 
areas grows closer, the trade are making 
an all out effort to obtain earliest possi- 
ble shipments. Higher prices are no de- 
terrent as the trade want beans and they 
want them fast. Black sweet cherry 
prices which were named last week 
lasted only a few days in the face of ris- 
ing raw stock prices and a ready re- 
sponse from the trade. Citrus prices 
continue to show strength in the face of 
excellent buying with Florida canners 
reporting shipments of over a million 
cases again last week. Tomatoes, the 
forgotten item, are now getting plenty 
of attention from Chicago buyers as it 
becomes more and more obvious prices 
will be considerably higher once the new 
pack is ready. Cocktail is gone and Cling 
peaches are at a minimum which could 
also be said of 2’ Bartlett pears. De- 
sirable varieties of beets and carrots are 
unobtainable and many local canners are 
now sold out of whole kernel corn. The 
trade are looking for applesauce and 
can’t find it in any size. All this on top 
of insistent rumors that pineapple prices 
will show an increase before long have 
the trade more than a little bit con- 
cerned, Despite many reports to the con- 
trary, it is the writer’s humble opinion 
we are fast approaching a seller’s mar- 
ket and judging from the trade’s attitude 
at present they too are far less skeptical 
about such a possibility. 


CHERRIES—Coast canners announced 
opening prices last week on the new pack 
of black sweet cherries and the trade did 


not hesitate. The few that did are now 
sorry as prices lasted only a few days 
with most canners now off the market. 
Growers have been successful in pushing 
raw stock prices up and when processors 
re-enter the market prices will be higher. 
The pack of both Blacks and Annes is 
expected to be about fifty percent of last 
year and all prices quoted have been for 
prompt shipment only. 


COCKTAIL—Distributors here would 
like to buy additional quantities of fruit 
cocktail both fancy and choice but can- 
not find anyone with anything to sell. 
Tens are in particularly heavy demand 
but have been sold up for some time. 
Those buyers who are not covered now 
will just have to wait until the new pack 
is ready. 


APRICOTS — Some prices have been 
named by California canners although no 
one here is too excited about apricots at 
the moment. One factor named a price 
of $1.15 on choice unpeeled halves, $1.95 
on 308s, $2.85 on 2%s and $10.50 on tens. 
The same canner lists standard grade at 
$1.65 for 303s, $2.65 for 2%s and $9.25 
for tens. 


PINEAPPLE — Island canners have 
found a ready response to their offerings 
of new pack pineapple and prices are 
unchanged as yet from last quoted offer- 
ings. Sales have been good and the trade 
did not hesitate to buy once the new pack 
was ready. Besides there have been many 
disquieting rumors of higher prices in 
the offing. Final California fruit prices 
will probably tell the tale. 


APPLE SAUCE — Chicago buyers 
would like to buy additional quantities of 
apple sauce in all size containers but 
nothing at all is offered. The market 
is completely bare and will remain that 
way until the new pack is ready but that 
is still a long ways away. 


GREEN BEANS—tThe rush is on as 
every buyer in this market is making a 
determined effort to get some green 
beans lined up for immediate shipment. 
Blue Lakes are already sold up until the 
1954 pack and the present pack has not 
even started. The Ozarks came as a bit- 
ter disappointment as little or nothing 
will be forthcoming for this market from 
that area. One canner in Delaware of- 
fered for immediate shipment some new 
pack cut green at $1.25 for 303 standard 
and $7.00 for tens with extra standard 
at $1.40 and $7.50. The response was so 
fast and heavy these prices lasted just 
one day. New York canners will be 
ready about the middie of this month and 
while rumors of prices have reached here 
nothing concrete has been quoted as yet. 
Wisconsin canners will be ready some- 
time between the 15th and 20th of the 
month but no prices have been named. 
Most of these canners already have more 
than enough orders on hand to take care 
of their entire anticipated pack. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners have now 
completed the pack of Alaskas and are 
now starting on Sweets. One thing seems 
obvious already and that is the shortage 
of standard Alaskas particularly tens. 
Standard fours are quoted at $6.75 to 
$7.00 for tens with 303s at $1.25 al- 
though some offerings have reached here 
at $1.20 for prompt shipment. How- 
ever it appears certain there will not be 
enough standard Alaskas to go around. 
How sweets will fare depends entirely 
on the weather. 


TOMATOES—tThere has been plenty 
of action on tomatoes this week as some 
important blocks of extra standard 2s 
changed hands at $1.35 although most 
canners in this area have pushed prices 
up to $1.50 with the attitude the trade 
can take them at this price or they will 
sit on unsold stocks until new pack when 
they expect prices to be higher. Stand- 
ard 2s are still offered at $1.30 but judg- 
ing from present activity this price won’t 
be around too long. 


CORN—This item is quiet although 
canners are not much concerned as they 
are in a better position than they have 
been since the pack began. Whole ker- 
nel has been cleaning up nicely and un- 
sold stocks of cream style are nothing 
to worry about. Prices are unchanged 
but firm and are expected to be firm to 
higher between now and new pack. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are having 
a hey-day as for the fourth consecutive 
week shipments from that state have gone 
over the million mark with every indi- 
cation such will continue as long as mer- 
chandise is available. Such heavy sus- 
tained buying is naturally having its 
effect on prices which are showing a 
steady upward trend. One important 
factor pushed prices up to where fancy 
orange is now held at $2.95 for 46 oz. 
with blended at $2.60 and grapefruit 
juice at $2.25. Assortments are broken 
and the trade are having their troubles 
buying what they need from any one 
canner. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Warm Weather—Strike Threatens Apricot 
Production — New Pineapple Pack Under- 
way — Citrus Revised Upward — Spinach 
Moving Well—Heavy Tomato And Products 
Movement—No Green Drop In Peaches— 
More Salmon Canners Operating 
Than Expected. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., July 9, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Warm weather 
has finally come to California and most 
crops have benefitted, as a result. This 
applies to both fruits and vegetables, 
most of which have been about two 
weeks late in maturing. Canned food 
prices, in general, are firmer than a 
month ago and sales are keeping up well, 
with a feature the heavy volume of ship- 
ping. But the attention of canners just 
now is focused largely on negotiations 
with union cannery workers. A wage 
seale for the new season has not been 
agreed upon and the canning of apricots 
is threatened and this would prove seri- 
ous at this time. Some tentative opening 
prices on this fruit have made an ap- 
pearance, but canners reserve cancella- 
tion rights in case of the strike threat 
becomes a reality. 


APRICOTS — The tentative opening 
prices named on apricots closely follow 
those of a year earlier, despite the fact 
that more is being paid for fruit and 
that canning costs are higher. A repre- 
sentative list quotes fancy No. 2% halves 
at $3.50, choice halves at $2.97% and 
standard halves at $2.70. Fancy halves 
in No. 10 are listed at $11.75, choice at 
$10.75 and standard at $9.50. Solid 
pack pie apricots are quoted at $10.25. 
The crop is proving larger than that of 
last year, but much of the fruit is run- 
ning to smaller sizes. More of the crop 
will be dried than in recent years, it is 
reported, and should the threatened can- 


nery strike become a reality the facilities 
of dryers and shippers would be taxed. 


PINEAPPLE—The Pineaple Growers 
Association of Hawaii has brought out 
pack figures covering the Hawaiian and 
foreign operations of members for the 
period June 1, 1952 to May 31, 1953, 
along with inventories on hand at the 
latter date. The pineapple pack year of 
1952-53 got under way with an inventory 
of 3,979,217 cases and the pack for the 
year amounted to 19,802,918 cases. Can- 


ners made deliveries of 17,250,421 cases, | 


of which 772,566 cases were to the Gov- 
ernment. Inventories on May 31st of 
this year were 6,531,714 cases. Stocks 
of pineaple juice on hand June 1, 1952, 
amounted to 2,030,124 cases and the pack 
for the year just closed was 15,139,248 
cases. Deliveries totaled 13,856,108 cases, 
with the Government taking 328,291 
cases, and stocks on hand at the end of 
the pack year amounted to 3,313,264 
cases. 


CITRUS—Some of the local interests 
doing a national business in citrus juices 
have revised their lists upward of late. 
Grapefruit juice is now priced at $1.10 
for No. 2 and $2.40 for 46 oz., blended 
juice is offered at $1.22% for No. 2 and 
$2.70 for 46 oz., and orange juice at 
$1.35 and $4.02% for these sizes, re- 
spectively. 


SPINACH — An excellent business is 
being reported on California spinach of 
the new pack, with some of the larger 
concerns enjoying larger sales than had 
been booked at a corresponding time last 
year. The very low prices that ushered 
in the season have largely disappeared, 
but there is still quite a wide range in 
effect. 


TOMATOES — Quite a heavy move- 
ment in caned tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts continues, indicating that carryovers 
into the new season will be smaller than 
seemed likely a couple of months ago. 
Some of the larger concerns are sold up 
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on tomato juice and sales on this item 
are being made by others at $1.10 for 
No. 2, $2.35 for 46-0z. and $4.60 for No. 
10. Some featured brands of tomato cat- 
sup are selling at $1.521% for 14 oz. and 
at $9.00 for No. 10s. Tomato sauce in 
the popular buffet size is priced at 70 
cents and No. 10 sells at $7.50. Stewed 
tomatoes have become a popular item 
in this market with No. 2s moving at 
$2.00. 


PEAS—Some prices have been brought 
out on new pack peas, with these about 
the same as those of a year earlier. 
Extra standard, 4, 5 and 6-sieve sugar 
peas are offered at $1.32%, with the 
same sieves in No. 10, priced at $7.65. 


PEACHES—A late report from the 
Advisory Board of the California Cling 
Peach Industry brings the news that it 
has been decided that the potential sup- 
ply of cling peaches for canning will not 
be in excess of prospective markets and 
that no green drop will be required. An 
unusually careful estimate of the crop 
places it at 514,000 tons. This should 
result in a pack of about 17,160,668 
cases, allowing for the tonnage used in 
the manufacture of fruit cocktail, fruits 
for salad, mixed fruits and the like. 
Plans are being made for the setting up 
of a stabilization fund to care for any 
surplus pack, should there be any un- 
foreseen developments in marketing. 


SALMON—The initial reports of the 
salmon pack in Alaska to June 27 indi- 
cate a total of 231,901 cases, with king 
and red salmon, accounting for most of 
the output. A total of 61 canneries were 
in operation, compared with 63 last year. 
This is a larger number than some in the 
trade had anticipated. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna in Califor- 
nia amounted to 2,434,625 cases for the 
first five months of the present year, 
against 2,098,450 cases last year. The 
pack of mackerel was also larger, being 
232,439 cases, against 155,178 cases a 
year earlier. A good pack of anchovies 
was also made, this amounting to 790,819 
cases. 


CANCO PLANT TO BE ENLARGED 


The American Can Co. has made ar- 
rangements to enlarge its plant at Stock- 
ton, California at an estimated cost of 
$3,875,146. A certificate of necessity has 
been granted by the National Production 
Authority. 


JET CLEANER BULLETIN 


A new, comprehensive, 8 page bulletin 
on Hydraulic Jet Cleaners, operated by 
ordinary steam and cold water lines, has 
just veen released by Sellers Injector 
Co1poration, 1600 Hamilton Street, Phil- 
adciphia 30, Pennsylvania. The bulletin 
explains the function of this low cost, 
heavy duty cleaning method. It also in- 
dicates the many applications in both 
industrial and food processing fields. 
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‘Brewing Institute. 


WORLD TRADE FAIR 


The Sixth Annual World Trade Fair, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 


of San Francisco, California and _ its 
World Trade Association, was held in 
the historic Palace Hotel the last week in 
June with a very large attendance. Can- 
ned foods were shown in a wide variety 
and many new business connections were 
made as a result. 


The United Kingdom featured canned 
herring in a variety of styles, including 
kippered and in such sauces as mustard, 
lemon and tomato. There was also a 
large display made of syrups and jams 
in tins. The Netherlands went in strong- 
ly for canned hams, bacon and meat 
balls, with attention directed to the fact 
that these are now being brought to the 
West Coast direct in refrigeration ships. 

Turkish foods. came in for quite wide 
attention, these including such delicacies 
as canned stuffed vine leaves, egg plant 
bayildi, green stuffed peppers and stuffed 
young egg plants. The Asian room fea- 
tured such canned items from Taiwan 
as pineaple, bamboo shoots and water 
chestnuts. The Republic of India offered 
mango jam and mangoes in many other 
forms, papaya and pineapple, along with 
many glassed products. 

As usual, the Juillard Fancy Goods 


Co., of this city, had such an elaborate | 


display of its imported and domestic 
delicacies, that it required an 88-page 
catalogue to list them. This concern 


dates back to 1862, when the firm it suc- . 


ceeded was known as. Martens Read 
& Co. 

And quite outstanding among displays 
for variety and color was that of the 
Lehmann Printing and Lithographing 
Co., of San Francisco. A folder in great 
demand was one showing examples of 
colored label work from foreign coun- 
tries throughout the world. This firm has 


long specialized in work of this kind: 


from abroad. 


HEADS CRANBERRY RESEARCH 


A. C. Garland, a native Cape Codder 
and a cranberry grower, has become Na- 
tional Cranberry Association’s Research 
Chemist, taking the place of Eugene V. 
Laughery who recently joined the Coffee 
Mr. Garland grew 
up on cranberry bogs in Sandwich, Mas- 
sachusetts and his interest in cranberry 
development led him to change his course 
at MIT from Chemical Engineering to 
Food Engineering. He received his S.B. 
degree in 1934, 


His first job was with the tobacco in- 
dustry working on the control and pro- 
duction by-prdouct fermentation — sol- 
vents and flavors. For further research, 
he later went to Puerto Rico Sugar Re- 
finery and Distilleries. 


During the war he worked on syn- 
thetic organic chemical. production for 
the war effort both in Detroit and New 
York. As Research and Development 
Engineer, he took processes from the 


DEATHS 


WALTER E. PALLER 


Walter Ernest Paller, Vice-President 
of the Mifflin County Packing Company, 
Reedsville, Pennsylvania was the victim 
of a hunting accident on Friday June 26. 

Mr. Paller’s body was found near his 
home by his family about 2:30 p.m. He 
had gone to the woods nearby to hunt 
chipmunks and on his return he fell over 
his 20-gauge shotgun, causing instant 
death. 

Mr. Paller was born September 26, 
1909, in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. He 
was a graduate of the West Virginia 
University and did graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh. For many 
years he was senior member of the Pub- 
lic Accountant firm of Paller and Neiman 
in Lewistown, Pennsylvania. In May of 
1951, he gave up his CPA work to be- 
come associated with the Mifflin County 
Packing Company, where he served as 
Vice-President until his untimely death. 


COLUMBIA CANNING COMPANY 
PRESIDENT PASSES 


A. A. Kuehn, president of the Colum- 
bia Canning Company, Cambria, Wis., 
passed away on June 25 at the age of 
80 following a short illness. He had been 
president of the caning company for 14 
years and a director for 26 years but 
had never been active in the manage- 
ment. His son, Walter, is head fieldman 
for the company. Graydon Jones is the 
general manager. 


CHARLES M. BACKUS 


Charles M. Backus, 79 year old field- 
man for Keystone Cooperative Grape 
Association, Northeast, Pennsylvania, 
died on June 26 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Backus began his career in the can- 
ning business in 1902 with the U. S. 
Canning Company at Northeast, and 
later joined the Fink & McLaughlin Can- 
ning Company of that same town. For 
a time he was Superintendent of the 
Welch Grape Juice plant at Northeast, 
returning to the McLaughlin plant when 
it was bought by Stittville Canning Com- 
pany. The plant eventually became the 
Northeast Preserving Works, and is now 
the Keystone Cooperative Grape Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Backus is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


laboratory to commercial stage. . 

Glad to be back on Cape Cod, the Gar- 
lands and their four attractive daugh- 
ters are now living in Sandwich where 
Mr. Garland was born. He’s raising 
cranberries on an old bog that he’s re- 
working and heading research at NCA’s 
main laboratory in Hanson, Mass. 
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